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Six Roads to Dictatorship and War 


Huston C. Smirx * 


If we want dictatorship and war, we are privileged to 
have both by traveling one or more of the broad roads to 
destruction which stretch beyond the gates of atomic control. 
Of course some form of regulation in this area is impera- 
tive. Danger and scarcity are conditions which ery out for 
controls to alleviate them; fissionable material is dangerous, 
and, today, it is scaree. But control and the control which 
leads to destruction are not synonymous, and the latter is 
not imperative—unless, that is, we wish for dictatorship 
and war. 

If the latter do chance to be our objectives, we may have 
them by traveling any combination of the six following 
courses of atomic control: 

First, and most obviously, we may travel the road which 
places atomic control in the hands of the military. Militarism 
spells dictatorship; the fact is so clear that even the most 
ardent advocates of militarism do not attempt to deny it. 
Given this fact, it follows that military dominion over the 
most basic factor of our new era will entail military dominion 
over our whole society, for a basic factor is precisely one 
which influences derivative, secondary factors. —So military 
¢ontrol of atomic energy means military dictatorship over 
life in the atomic age. But it also means war. Placing atomic 
‘control in the ultimate hands of the military will immedi- 
ately charge the international atmosphere with suspicion of 
United States’ motives by announcing to all that the- nation 
most fully initiated in the secrets of the world’s mightiest 
force intends to exploit this force primarily as an instrument 
of destruction. The fear, hatred and distrust bred by such an 
‘announcement can only eventuate in an atomic armament race. 
‘The only finish line of an armament race ever conceived is 
‘war, and the probable finish line of an atomic armament race 
is the destruction of modern man. ie 


_ Second, we may travel the road to dictatorship and war 
- restricting scientific research and experimentation. This 
ad tends to parallel the first, but the two are not quite one; 
r where the record of the last five years, and especially 
last nine months, clearly reveals that the freedom of 
nee vanishes under military domination, it is not certain 
the absence of militarism will guarantee its return. The 
to note, however, is that the shackling of science, 
er imposed by a military or civilian commission, spells 
orship and war. One of the prime marks of dictator- 
. is restriction without reason, and the restrictions being 
upon science today are unreasonable. Scientists are 
to keep secret information which has enormous 
ions for human good and little or no perv’ upon 
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destruction devices... They find their field arbitrarily com- 
partmentalized, and are told to confine their curiosity to the 
compartment assigned them—as if great ideas can be manu- 
factured piecemeal, like bomb parts, without cross fertiliza- 
tion from wider dimensions of understanding. If the May 
Bill is passed, ‘scientists will be subject to dismissal from 
public or private employment without civil prosecution, and 
we shall have a virtual gestapo alerted to every professional 
move of a group of our most able, responsible and enlight- 
ened citizens, the physical scientists. 

If the immediate import of the regimentation of science 
is dictatorship, its ultimate consequence willl be war. The 
atomic age opens with a predicament: a world equipped with 
both the power and the tensions necessary for self-destruc- 
tion. The wish to abandon the power for self-destruction 
made possible by the atom (Mumford’s request that we “treat 
the bomb as unconceived and inconceivable”) is a request 
that history be repealed—an impossibility. The only for- 
ward, and hence possible, way out of our atomic predicament 
is to resolve the tensions likely to induce self-destruction. 
How is such resolution to occur? The answer is suggested 
by the fact that atomic energy holds the promise of roughly 
doubling the energy potential of our planet. When atomic 
energy becomes harnessed to industrial purposes the oil of 
Iran will be irrelevant. The distinction between the haves 
and the have-nots, the major cause of war in the past, will 
be largely erased. Thus the predicament of the atomic era 
will be resolved through the easing of the basic tensions 
pulling toward self-destruction. But the responsibility for 
such resolution rests with science. Science introduced us to 
the’ predicament; it alone can get us out of it. But if 
science is shackled, how can we expect it to do its duty. Our 
predicament will remain unresolved and only chance will 
save us from catastrophe. And we cannot count on the 
breaks indefinitely. : bs 

A third road to war and dictatorship is that which would 
allow fissionable material to be raffled off to private corpora- 


_tions under the current profit system of our country. The 


May Bill permits private ownership of atomic materials. 
This means war because atom bombs provide the surest and 
easiest guarantee of an immediate market for fissionable 
material, and we have no evidence that our great industries 
have the conscience to resist any move which promises de- 
manding markets. But private ownership of fissionable 
material also spells dictatorship, of the economic variety. 
Fissionable material is scarce today, and there is nothing to 
prevent a few private corporations from cornering the supply 
once it is placed on the open market. But a corner on 
fissionable material is tantamount to a corner on the economic — 
future of man. There are two reasons for this. First, the 

1See “Atomic sn etay and Freedom,,” The University of 0. 0 
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The Price of Conscience in America 


Guenn Hurcuinson * 


Although freedom of religion is recognized as one of the 
most valued traditions of the American people, guaranteed 
as a fundamental right by the Constitution and proclaimed 
as “basic in a society of free men” by the United States 
Supreme Court, the federal government has largely nullified 
that right by imposing involuntary servitude and/or impris- 
onment on men whose religious convictions prevent them 
from submitting to military conscription. 

Since the passage of the Selective Training and Service 
Act in 1940 more than 11,000 religious objectors have been 
forced to perform unpaid labor valued in excess of twenty 
million dollars in federal, state and private enterprises, and 
more than 6,000 have been sentenced to federal prisons for 
terms up to five years in length. At the same time more 
than 4,000 wives and 2,000 children of CO’s have been left 
without support as the government drafted the breadwinner 
without making any provision for his dependents. Although 
the federal treasury contains more than-one million dollars 
paid by private farmers in return for the conscript labor 
of CO’s all appeals to use any of this money for relief of 
the destitute dependents of the men have been unavailing. 
Privation in many eases has been extremely acute. 

Widely publicized as a recognition of freedom of con- 
science the so-called Civilian Public Service system in which 
CO’s are supposed to perform “work of national importance 
under civilian direction” is in reality a system of semi- 
concentration camps and forced labor units under the 
control of military officers. Many CO’s, including myself, 
have been sentenced to prison for refusing to cooperate 
with this system which violates the fundamentals of a genuine 
democracy. * 

Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, writing to the late President 
Roosevelt on July 17, 1944, said: “. ... for the first time in 
the history of the United States there has been brought into 

- being a system of internment camps at which forced labor 
without pay is exacted by the government as the price for 
being allowed to hold a religious belief .. . the statute does 
not require punishment of the objector for his religious belief 
by payless work and by internment in segregated camps, but 
simply that he be ‘assigned’ to work of national importance 

. .. the present system represents a serious blow to religious 

diberty: i...” : 

In March, 1945, Paul G. Voelker resigned as manager of 

a the camp at Germfask, Michigan, declaring: “I have found 
SAS the Selective Service treatment of men in CPS camps to be 
ae the re-establishment of slavery in our nation and the punish- 
ment of men whose conscience does not permit their par- 
ticipation in war. As a liberty-loving American citizen and 
ex-serviceman, I cannot take part in the administering of a 
system of unpaid, forced labor.” 

Although the law requires that conscientious objectors to 
military service willing to perform some “work of national 
_ importance” should be under “civilian direction” the admin- 
_ istration blandly ignored this provision and placed the com- 
_ plete authority for the program in the hands of an army 
officer, in active status, whose entire salary is paid by the 
army. The details of administration were delegated to a 
He oup of army officers headed by a Colonel in the Field 


administration of the CPS units, functioning, as they 
(with perhaps a sly wink of the eye), “in a civilian 
ity.” The army officer in immediate charge of the CPS 
m of Selective Service was recently awarded the Dis- 
ed Service Medal for his “exceptionally meritorious 
in a duty of great responsibility.” The American 
hhas reached a low level when it decorates a man for 
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ery. These men have absolute control over the policies — 


into jobs which disregarded their capacities. The attit 
_ the governing clique of army officers toward CO n 


distinguished service in the “re-establishment of slavery” and 
suppressing the rights of men because of their sincere reli- 
gious beliefs. : 

The totalitarian nature of the control exercised over CO’s 
by the military is illustrated by the following statement of 
policy issued by the Selective Service System: “From the 
time an assignee reports to camp until he is finally released 
he is under control of the Director of Selective Service 
(a Major General in the United States Army). He ceases 
to be a free agent, and is accountable for all his time, im 
camp and out, twenty-four hours a day. His movements, 
actions and conduct are subject to control and regulation. 
He ceases to have certain rights and is granted privileges 
instead. These privileges can be restricted or withdrawn 
without his approval or consent as punishment, during emer- 
gencies, or as a matter of policy.” 

This military control has been contested on many occa- 
sions and condemned by those who see in it an example of 
that flagrant disregard of law by those in positions of power 
so characteristic of the fascist pattern. However, it was not 
until March 21, 1946, that a Federal Court recognized the 
illegality of the control of the CPS program by military 
officer. At that time Judge James A. Fee, of Portland, 
Oregon, dismissed the charges brought against a conscientious — 
objector, Americo Chiarito, for refusing to obey a transfer — 
order signed by an army officer. Judge Fee declared: 
“.. . the Court finds that the order issued to the defendant — 
by Lewis F. Kosch, Colonel, U. S. Army, was and is void © 
and of no effect and contrary to the law which requires that 
conscientious objectors shall be under civilian control and 
direction.” Another CO who left the government camp at 
Lapine, Oregon, was freed in the same court by a jury of 
eight men and four women who reached the same decision — 
as Judge Fee regarding the illegality of military control of — 
the CPS Camps. a 

It would indeed be confessing a profound faith in the 
miraculous to expect a group of army officers to administer — 
a program for conscripted pacifists on any philosophy other 
than that of segregation and punishment. The “opportunity 
for service” theme proclaimed by some church groups has ~ 
been almost completely subordinated to the philosophy ex-_ 
pressed by General Hershey when he told members of the 
Senate Military Affairs Committee “the conscientious objec. 
tor, by my theory, is best handled if no one hears of him.” 

At this same hearing, after listening to a description of — 
work performed by CO’s, Senator Wallgren asked General — 
Hershey : e 

“Toes he get any money for his work?” ee 

“No, sir, he gets nothing,” General Hershey replied. 

“You are treating these fellows worse than the J aps,” the 
Senator rejoined. . ae 

The cynical disregard of the training, talents and experi- 
ence of the men and their assignment to menial and rela- 
tively worthless “boondoggling” work in the CPS system — 
presents a tragic picture of waste of vital human resources 
that could have contributed greatly to the nation’s welfare 
had it not been for the government’s stubborn poliec 
punishment. Although a few CO’s were engaged in hi 
useful and widely publicized projects, such as the “g 
pig” experiments, by far the majority of the men were 
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talent as forcing a Ph.D. in chemistry to leave important 
research on penicillin to work with pick and shovel in the 
construction of duck ponds. College professors, optometrists, 
social workers, public school teachers, and other professional 
workers were assigned to raking leaves or chopping. brush in 
isolated mountain areas. In a study of a ten per cent sample 
of CPS men, Henry Dyer, now in a federal prison for 
leaving a CPS camp, found that while 37 ‘per cent of the 
CO’s studied were formerly in professional oceupations yet 
95 per cent of these were forced to work at jobs totally 
unrelated to their experience. Some were éven assigned to 
janitorial work in the private homes of government officials. 

When I and three of my fellow CO’s froni the government 
camp at Mancos, Colorado, challenged the legality and con- 
stitutionality of this set-up, claiming it was a denial of 
religious freedom guaranteed by the First Amendment, and 
constituted involuntary servitude in violation of the Thir- 
teenth Amendment, the federal prosecutor argued that being 
foreed to work without pay did not constitute involuntary 
servitude. He advanced the rather startling thesis that the 
constitutional prohibition against slavery applies only to 
those of African descent. All of us being white we were 
rather surprised to hear a representative of the United States 
Department of Justice declare that there is nothing in the 
U. S. Constitution to prohibit white Americans: from being 
held in a state of slavery. The judge, declaring that religious 
or other forms of belief must at some point “submit to the 
will of the majority” sentenced each of us to three years 
imprisonment. 

Although the Supreme Court has made several important 
decisions since the beginning of the war which have greatly 
strengthened the cause of religious freedom and civil liberties 
im general it has consistently refused to review eases chal- 
lenging the treatment of CO’s in CPS by Selective Service. 
As I write there are still more than 3,500 religious objectors 
to war in forced labor units, many of them on strike and 
facing imprisonment, and more than 2,000 men in federal 
prisons becanse of their sincere religious convictions against 
war and militarism. Eleven of the imprisoned objectors are 
now on hunger-strikes against the basic injustice of this 
situation. The fight to obtain the unconditional release of 
all these men from their punitive confinement is a number one 
priority for all Methodists who are concerned with the preser- 
vation of religious freedom in America. 

Further information on the treatment of conscientious 
objectors may be obtained by writing to the Committee on 
Amnesty, Room 1029, 5 Beekman St., New York 7, N. Y. 


Federation Publishes 
“Social Action Handbook” 


An attractive, red-covered “Social Action Handbook” has 
_ just been published by the Federation, giving history, pro- 
gram, bibliography, and a list of organizations with which 
- Federationists ean cooperate, as well as a list of present 
- Federation officers, conference chapters, local chapters, ete. 


The book also outlines the procedure for setting up local 


and conference chapters and describes the standards. 
_ Eyery live chapter and individual member will want one 
” of these handbooks. They may be ordered in quantity at .15 


‘each from the national office. 


Membership Meeting 


A national membership meeting of the Federation will 
‘be held at Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Lllinois, 
~ December 31-January 1, 2. This will be our first post-war 
"membership meeting, and every chapter should. be repre- 
sented. The Program is now being formulated: Delegates 
‘will reside and eat at Garrett, on the shores of Take Michi- 
gan, ten miles above Chicago. : ; m 
4 A tentative program for the meeting will be printed in 
the next issue of the BULLETIN. 
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Ratliff Memorial Library Established 


The Federation has recently received a gift of $500 from 
Dr. H. M. Ratliff, Executive Secretary of the Board of 
Edueation of the Southwest Texas Conference, to establish 
a library as a memorial to his late wife, who was a long- 
time member of the MESS. 


A list of the books purchased so far will be printed in 
the next issue of the Soctan QurEstions BuuueTin. The 
library will be known as the Ratliff Memorial Library, and 
the books will be available to the membership of the Federa- 
tion on a three-week loan basis. 


Mrs. H. M. Ratuirr 


Lawrence Lariar, the cartoonist and writer, overheard 
his daughter in conversation with another seven-year-old 


girl. 


"What church do you go to?" Lariar's daughter was 
asked. 


"| don't go to church," she replied. "Il go to a temple. 


I'm a Jewess." ‘ete 
"Jewess? What's that?” 


"Well," the girl explained, "there are Protestants, 
Catholics and Jews, but they're just different ways of 


_ voting for God." 


The Marysville-Safran Case 


(A Statement by Bishop Raymond J. Wade) 


The John Safran appointment in the Detroit Annual 
Conference has created needless stir and has been given 
harmful publicity. Those who have contributed to it must 
bear the blame for injury to the cause of Christ. Good 
intentions do not relieve bad judgment. “Friends” thrust 
themselves in and made an all-round healthful solution im- 
possible. Newspapers made the most of it. I do not censure 
since it is their business, although headlines distort and space 
does not permit complete treatment. 

In the Annual Conference the Marysville-Safran case 
was never considered on the floor of the Conference. At 
the close of the Conference with the sanction of the Cabinet 
I made the following general but applicable statement: 
“Another historie position of Methodism and Protestantism 
has been that of liberty of individual conscience and the 
right of free speech., This we will forever uphold. On the 
other hand this right is capable of abuse. Free speech is 
equally the right of the pulpit and the pew. It is easy to 
fall into error at this point. Men do the causes they espouse 
little assistance when they make assertions in an unwise way 
so as to arouse unnecessary feelings and criticism. We 
must always remember to be Christ-like even when sup- 
porting Christ-like causes. 

“We stand behind the ideals and pronouncements of 
Protestantism. We cannot enthrone those principles in a 
day. We will be patient. We will be tolerant. With Wes- 
ley ‘we will think and let think’. We will insist on wise 
as well as courageous procedure. We will steadily move 
toward a world of brotherhood, peace and justice. Christ 
must reign over all of life. He is the World Redeemer. 
We follow where He leads. 

‘This is our faith tremendous, 
% % % * 


That in the Name of Jesus 
Our world shall be reborn’.” 
To the Marysville charge John Safran was re-appointed, 
I hoped that a way would be found for a year of forbear- 
ance and useful service. When this became clearly and 
indeed impossible on Wednesday following the Annual 
Conference I appointed him to the Cass City charge after 
consultation with officials and members of that Church, Dis- 
trict Superintendent Gordon Phillips concurring and making 
ee arrangements. To Brother Safran I sent the following 
etter: 
“Dear Brother Safran, 

This morning I received some word with reference 
to the meeting last night, and I must say that I was 
considerably disturbed in the outcome as reported to 
me. We had hoped and prayed for another adjustment. 
It was reported that you said goodbye to the group 
and that you left the conference in a truly Christian 
manner and said that you would go wherever the Bishop 
determined. 

In the light of our conversation on Monday morning, 
I asked Doctor Phillips to get in touch with our Cass 
City people immediately, which he did. This after- 
noon he reported to me that the way was clear so that 
I concurred in the appointment to Cass City. A Dis- 
trict Superintendent has the right to make adjustments 
in his District, but in this I want to give my full 
endorsement. On Monday we believed that if our plans 
did not hold for Marysville, that this would be the most 
advantageous outcome of a very difficult situation. It 
gives you opportunity to work along lines of interest, 
to speak more freely than you would speak in Marys- 

ville, and is a significant promotion of about $400 in 
salary. I hope that you will make your plans to move 
to Cass City just as soon as possible. i 

This arrangement and appointment in no sense is to 


Lene . ra i ; 


be construed by any one as any abridgment. of free sent telegrams similar to the above to President Truman. 


speech or right of individual conscience. We do have 
to recognize circumstances and particularly when it was 
discovered that the property in Marysville was really 
not our own and that we were dealing with a com- 
munity situation instead of a strictly Methodist Church. 
We do stand by you in your essential rights and we 
want this understood in the new appointment and im 

this real promotion which takes place as of this date. 
I am sending a copy of this letter to Doctor Phillips. 

Most cordially yours, 
Raymond J. Wade” 


Be it said to the eredit of Brother Safran that he had 
continuously asserted that he would go where he was assigned. 
If now “friends” publicize, distort, agitate and make impos- 
sible a successful new pastorate they themselves must be 
held responsible. ; 

A portion of a committee, appointed by the Conference 
Social Service Federation, came to my office to “protest 
the appointment of a Methodist minister as successor to 
Mr. Safran.” They argued that it would be unwise, unfair 
and would be misconstrued. It was my clear responsibility 
to refuse to accede to the protest. The new appointment 
had already been made to Marysville, but even though it 
had not been made my reply would have been the same. 

Every charge in Methodism has the right to have an 
appointed pastor. This is inherent. Who is to determine 
when it is not right or fair to assign a pastor? What are 
the causes upon which a Bishop and Cabinet shall refuse 
to send pastors when pastors are available and ready to be 
appointed? We assign men to the poorest places, the most 
needy, the most backward, the most sinful. In the minds 
of the very persons making the protest here was a commu- 
nity needing, perhaps more than others, the gospel of Christ. 
Shall I refuse then to assign a pastor to such a post? 
Never. As I told the protestors “not as long as I have any 
grey matter in my head.’ Am I to be vindictive, to he 
retaliatory? Am I to try to spank a Methodist congregation 
which has clear rights of its own? No, the protest was 


most unfair, unwise, unwarranted and un-Methodistic. I 


cannot but believe that careful, prayerful reflection will 
cause even the protestors to agree with that judgment and 
will stir them to help to amend the situation which has caused 
the church and the cause of Christ so much unnecessary 
harm and unfair publicity. 


The Truman-Wallace Controversy 


After the press announcement on September 20 that Presi- 
dent Truman had asked Commerce Secretary Henry Wallace 
to resign from the cabinet because of differences on foreign 


policy, Bishop L. O. Hartman sent the following telegram 


to President Truman: 
My Dear Mr. President: 


Profoundly shocked and deeply regret that it seemed. 


to you necessary to request resignation of Henry Wallace 


. whose christian integrity and idealism have commanded 


such widespread respect especially among churchmen. 


May I express on behalf of the Methodist Federation 


for Social Service the hope however that his plea for 
the utilization of every possible effort to come to an. 
understanding with Russia as against a ‘Get tough’ 
policy may prevail. Surely without compromising our 


American ideas we ought to. be able to avoid war with, 


the Russians which in this atomic age would prove to. 
be unspeakaby tragic. We ought also to promote en- 


during peace and the pay eee of all mankind. — 
5 eee ; IsHop L.'O. Hartman 
We suggest that our chapters and individual members 
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Editorial 


laffaire safran 


Last spring Time magazine, in its Religious News section, 
printed the story of a Michigan Methodist minister who was 
removed from his pulpit and dispatched elsewhere because 
of some remarks condemning racial discrimmation which he 
made to a high school graduating class. The minister’s name 
was John Safran, and he was serving his first charge after 
leaving the practice of law in Detroit fof the Christian 
ministry. The charge that didn’t want him was Marysville, 
Michigan, the bishop who assigned him elsewhere (Cass City) 
was Raymond J. Wade. To Zime and most of the other 
magazines that commented, this was just another example of 
the wide gap between Methodist profession and practice, 
another example of the Church’s unwillingness to face up 
to its own ideals. 


The executive committee of the Federation considered 
the Safran case on Sept. 16. Safran’s controversial sermon, 
-with a foreword by Dr. Henry Hitt Crane, will be made 
available to our members. Limitations of space make it 
impossibe to print here all the documents that have been 
‘received bearing on the matter. 


The salient facts, however, are clear—and gloomy—enough. 
When Safran went to Marysville he was shocked at the pat- 
tern of discrimination which he found there; he rebuked some 
of the officials of his church for referring to colored people 
as “niggers”; he preached a social and theologically liberal 
gospel and worked in the community with labor groups and 
“minorities. Finally, he preached a baccalaureate sermon at 
_the High School in which he left no doubt in anyone’s mind 
that he was a radical Christian who sought radical Christian 
‘solutions to the social problems of the day and the community. 


_ That did it. When it came time for the Detroit Confer- 
-ence to meet, Marysville let the bishop and cabinet know 
that they wanted no more of John Safran. The bishop and 
_ eabinet, however, reassigned Safran to Marysville in hopes 
_ that he would be able to “work things out” (meaning, pull 
in his horns a little and try to get along with the Marysville 
_ race-haters). : 
Marysville, however, refused to accept Safran. So the 
_ bishop and cabinet reversed themselves and sent Safran to 
Cass City—a “promotion” on paper, where he would receive - 
some $400 more than the $1,500 he got at Marysville. Safran, 
like a good soldier, went to Cass City. 
_ The center of the controversy then switched from Safran 
to the bishop and cabinet of the Detroit Conference. So far, 

_ they had acted understandably with a difficult problem of 
-administration—that is, they had tried to solve it purely 
on the administrative level, without reference to the 
onouncements of the General Conference on race rela- 
ns, or to the Social Creed of the Churches, or to the 
ethical and moral principles of the Christian faith. 
are entitled to a certain amount of sympathy; they 
d as most bishops and cabinets would, and they appar- 
went through a good deal of soul-searching before 
ly coming up with the wrong answer. They were caught ~ 
een the Scylla of almost unanimous lay disapproval of 
in Marysville and the Charybydis of the undeniable 
1 that Safran, and not Marysville, was on the side of 
ce, righteousness, and the kingdom. 

; so dear to the 


hearts of sincere 
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a dogmatic preacher uninterested in people and lax in the 
administration of his parish, and having published this nega- 
tive opinion for all to hear, they gave him a $400 promotion! 


But what about Marysville? Having refused to accept the 
conference’s appointment, standing in open opposition to 
Methodism’s preachment on race relations, did they deserve 
another pastor? 


The Detroit Conference Federation people said no, and 
asked the bishop and cabinet not to send another man to 
Marysville. Obviously, whoever went there would be unable 
to proclaim a full Methodist and Christian gospel. 


Again the bishop and cabinet wrestled with the devil and 
again ended up with their shoulders pinned securely to the 
mat. They made another appointment to Marysville, talking 
about the “fellowship” and the “rights” of the congrega- 
tion, and the fact that Marysville was a community church 
(overlooking the fact that because it was a community church, 
refusal of the Methodists to send a pastor there would not 
have meant going without a pastor for long). 


So there it is. The matter is ended. Safran, his reputa- 
tion thoroughly smeared, is “promoted” to Cass City. Thus, 
no one can say an injustice was done him! The blood is 
serubbed off the Detroit Conference cabinet floor, Marysville 
has a new pastor who will know enough to keep his big 
mouth shut about the “niggers,” and tacit notice has been 
served that Methodism in Michigan, at any rate, will do noth- 
ing to disturb the pattern of segregation and discrimination. 


Personally, we sympathize with everybody involved— 
Safran for having discovered so early in his ministry that 
he will get no effective backing within his church when he 
quotes the church’s own pronouncements on controversial 
issues; Bishop Wade for having had the bad luck to make 
decisions that nearly all of our bishops would have made 
in a similar situation and then have a national magazine 
publicize the matter; the Detroit Conference cabinet ditto; 
the Marysville. Community Church for having its native — 
fascism published to the world when, as a matter of fact, 
it probably isn’t any worse than most other small town 
churches. 


But above all we sympathize with the historie church of 


Christ which in an era of unparalleled crisis, is so tragically, — 
so pitifully inadequate in idealism and personnel to the 


suffering world’s need. a = 
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Programmatic Resolution Adopted by 


the Executive Committee of the 
MESS 


RESOLVED, That the Executive Committee of the Methodist 
Federation for Social Service in its meeting of September 
16, 1946; 

1. Approve and continue the basic over-all MFSS “Pro- 
gram of Study and Action” as developed during the past 

ear. 

, 2. Call on President Truman to fulfill the promise made 
to the American people when he signed the emasculated 
OPA bill, by calling a special session of Congress to: 

a. Take speedy and strong action against the inflation 
which so clearly and menacingly has followed the emascula- 
tion of OPA. 

b. deal affirmatively with those long outstanding and 
unpardonably sabotaged items of urgent social legislation, 
such as: the Wagner-Ellender-Taft Housing Act, the Na- 
tional Health Act, the FEPC Act, the Anti-Poll Tax and 
Anti-Lynching bills. 

3. Take vigorous action on behalf of Federal action to 
punish lynchers and end lynch terror, including speedy 
passage of the Federal Anti-Lynching Bill in the proposed 
special session of Congress. Cooperate with all other organi- 
zations aggressively seeking to expose and end the present 
alarming wave of lynch terror, including those organizations 
and individuals now launching the greatly needed American 
Crusade to End Lynching. 

4. Call on our governmen to develop a progressive, demc- 
eratie foreign policy “aimed at progressive change in the 
world through the extension of peoples’ power’’—whether 
it be in Spain, Argentina, Greece, China, the Near Hast, 
the whole colonial world or elsewhere. We should carry 
out such a policy within the framework of international 
cooperation, including cooperation with the Soviet Union. 
We agree with those prophetic leaders like Claude Pepper 
and Henry Wallace, that peace is not being served by the 
present policy of “getting-tough-with-Russia.” That great 
nation must be treated not as a party to be embarrassed 
and discriminated against, but as a friend and as an equal. 
We must end the double standard which has played such 

_ tragic havoe with peace and stability: one standard for the 
Dardanelles and another standard for the Panama or Suez 
Canal; one standard for the Danube and another standard 
for the St. Lawrence or Rio Grande; one standard for 
Soviet bases and another standard for United States bases; 

one standard for Soviet troops—say in Iran and another 

__ standard for British troops—say in Indonesia, or Trans- 
__ Jordan or Greece, or for American troops—say in China or 

_____ Ieeland, or Greenland; one standard for Europe (especially 

_ Eastern Europe) where all kinds of internal demands are 
made concerning freedom of political parties, election pro- 

- cedures, ete., and another standard for Asia where American 
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lished rotten and anti-democratic colonial regimes with no 
_ demands whatever from the United States regarding demo- 
eratization or liberation on behalf of the subject peoples 
d no official influence in evidence towards their emancipa- 

from ancient tyranny and (b) given decisive military 
economic aid to the corrupt Kuomintang dictatorship 
na which was not put in power by democratic election 
is never in its history conducted such an election thus 

aging the reactionary clique in control of that dicta- 
hip to wage war against the progressive and democratic 
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r government to reverse its tragic course in this 


and championing the 
hunger for de 
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lives and materials and military power have (a) re-estab>~ 


recent movement led by the Chinese Communists, — 
League, and other liberal elements. We - 


unholy allianee (as eg. in the 


B. Ending its present intervention in China on behalf 
of the corrupt Kuomintang dictatorship and making all 
future aid to China conditional upon formation of a genuine 
and democratic coalition or multi-party government. ; 

5. Call on our government to seek its peace and security 
through the only effective channel, genuine international 
cooperation, rather than attempts at unilateral military 
domination or an alliance with one great power against 
another. To this end we ask your government to: (a) urge 
that any far-flung military. bases really necessary be put 
under genuine United Nations control; and (b) use its 
temporarily unique status in the field of atomic energy to 
the end that such atomic energy will be devoted henceforth — 
to constructive, rather than destructive purposes. To prove 
our sincerity in this regard and to eliminate the suspicions 
and fears created by our present practices, we should stop 
manufacturing and stock-piling these bombs, eliminate our 
present menacing stock-pile, and thus end the atomic arma-_ 
ment race which we have begun and continued. 

6. Call on our government to give leadership to the end 
that the hungry peoples of the world will be fed (and 

_ that food will not be used as a reactionary political weapon) — 
through : é 

a. Reinstituting rationing and all other needed controls. — 

b. Encouraging maximum food production. 

c. Assuring the continued existence of UNRRA or its © 
effective absorption into UN until the present serious world — 
food crisis has ended. > 
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Dr. Ruth F. Woldott, Spirit Lake, Iowa 
(Rev. Samuel Beers, Rev. Robert Howe, Mrs. Floyd Mulkey, 
Rev. H. M. Ratliff were added by the Executive Com- 
mittee on Sept. 16.) 


Report of Executive Secretary 


My most extensive trip yet made on behalf of the Federa- 
tion began on June 4th. It took me to Indianapolis where 


a leader of the Farm Bureau Cooperative movement. 
he fruitful leadership which Brother Fricke has given to 
1e Federation and its organizational developmeot in the 
since testifies to the value of this sort of personal — 
tact. Mr. Fricke took the initiative in organizing the 
ianapolis local MFSS chapter and did the decisive 
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number — 


conferred with Mr. E. J. Fricke, active Methodist layman 


~ Paul MFSS. chapter was organized, | 
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Methodist Federation for Social Service 
Advisory Committee for Cooperation 
with Organized Labor in the South 


Committee East of Mississippi 
Chairman:- Rev. Dan C. WHITSETT 
Committee West of Mississippi 
Chairman: Mrs. W. H. Ratiirr 
Mrs. Jessie Daniel Ames, Box 626, Tryon, N. C. 
Mrs. Ames is the Secretary of the Dept. of Christian 
Social Relations of the Women’s Society of Christian 
Service of the N. C. Conference of the Methodist Church. 
Mrs. W. H. Ratliff, Sherard, Miss. 
President of the Southeastern Jurisdiction of the Women’s 
Society of Christian Service 
Mr. Harry Denman, General Board of Evangelism of the 
Methodist Church, Medical Arts Bldg., Nashville 3, 
Tenn. 
Executive Secretary, Gen. Bd. of Evangelism 
Rev. R. C. Singleton, Box 1009, Athens, Ga. 
State Director Georgia Methodist Student Movement; 
Director Wesley Foundation, University of Georgia 
Mrs. E. U. Robinson, 216 N. Washington St., Cookeville, 
Tenn. 
Vice-President, Southeastern Jurisdiction, Women’s So- 
ciety of Christian Service 
Rev. Richard Heacock, 1615 Hidalgo, Laredo, Tex. 
Rev. Dan. C. Whitsett, Box 123, Marianna, Fla. 
Chairman of Eastern Section of this Committee 
Rev. H. M.. Ratliff, 1708 Manor Road, Austin, Tex. 
Director of Christian Edueation, South West Texas Con- 
ference; Chairman of West of Mississippi Committee 
Bishop Robert N. Brooks, 631 Basonne St., New Orleans 
13, La. 

Rev. Vaughn Smith, Wesley Foundation, Norman, Okla. 
Director Wesley Foundation, University of Oklahoma 
Mrs. M. E. Tilly, 1013 Highland View Northeast, Atlanta, 

Ga. 

Secretary Christian Social Relations and Local Church 
_ Activities of the Southeastern Jurisdiction of the Woman’s 

Society of Christian Service, Methodist Church 

(This is a coordinating committee with which labor leaders 
can consult for advice and counsel and for definite help 
in facilitating education in the churches as to the significance 
and purpose of the organizing drive.) 


morning, June 6th, I was in Detroit to confer with Fred — 
and Marjoy Poole, Frank Littell, Gloster Current of the 
Detroit NAACP and his father, Methodist lay leader for 
the Chicago District-of the Lexington Conference. In the 
afternoon and evening of June 6th I visited with the Michi- 
gan Conference and our MFS§S chapter there. There was 
a very large attendance and an additional meeting for busi- 
ness purposes was held in the evening following the regular 
session of the annual conference. President Jack Steele of 
this chapter said that he had never seen such enthusiasm. __ 
~ June 7th, I was in Buffalo, and June 8-9 I was in Chicago. — 
On the ‘8th, a luncheon meeting was held of our Chicago 
MFSS chapter, which is a very splendid chapter, meeting — 
regularly and always taking action on current social issue 
Its effectiveness is largely due to the splendid leadership o 
its President, Mrs. Floyd Mulkey. Following this chap 

meeting a helpful meeting was held of National Commit 
members in the Chicago area. Other National Commit 
members who happened to be in Chicago and present 
the meeting were Dr. Alice Hoover of Washington and MW 
Winifred Chappell of Baltimore. On Sunday, June | 
preached two sermons in Chicago. On Monday, Jun 
I was in St. Paul for a luncheon meeting o i 
cerned folk from the Twin Cities intereste 


a social worker, b 


elect 
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11. Our Colorado Conference MF'SS chapter held a supper 
meeting that evening. Memberships were secured and plans 
were launched for an intensive membership campaign dur- 
ing the rest of the session of the Annual Conference, begin- 
ning that day. That night I was driven to Estes Park 
where the next day, June 12th, I gave two addresses to 
the Rocky Mt. Region Student Christian Movement Confer- 
ence. ‘After all night and early morning travel I arrived 
late the next morning in Walla Walla, Wash., where the 
Pacific Northwest Conference was meeting. Our Pacific 
Northwest MFSS chapter held a well-attended luncheon 
meeting that day. Later a business session was held at which 
action was taken on many important social issues and an 
effective membership drive was launched. This drive resulted 
in the securing of the 100 members needed for a standard 
conference chapter. The next day I reached Santa Cruz, 
Cal., just in time for the California Conference MF'SS chap- 
ter meeting. There was a large attendance and enthusiastic 
response to the Federation’s program. In one day’s time 
150 new members were signed up, making the California 
Conference MFSS chapter the largest in Methodism! The 
membership extension campaign which is continuing through- 
out the year, is under the leadership ot the Rev. Myron 
Herrell, who affirms that the chapter will have 500 members 
within a year. I suggested to him that we might then move 
the national office to San Francisco. 

This concluded the most exacting 12-day schedule in which 
I have ever indulged. There followed a couple of-days of 
needed relaxation until June 19th, when I left for Seaside, 
Oregon, where on June 20th, a very encouraging supper 
meeting was held by our Oregon Conference chapter. Again 
there was a large turnout and good enthusiasm. Again 
officers were elected and a membership drive launched. The 
Oregon chapter is certainly one of our best chapters, under 
the leadership of Mrs. Jenkins this chapter has taken the 
initiative on behalf of an Oregon FEPC, and has received 
splendid publicity in the state papers. The succeeding day 
and night I was en route to Helena, Montana, where I met 
on Saturday, June 22nd, with our Montana Conference 
MFSS chapter. A well-attended luncheon was followed by 
two later business meetings. Proposed standards were 
accepted as an immediate goal, action was taken on social 
issues, and officers were elected on an annual basis—the first 
time this has been done in Montana. On Sunday and Mon- 
day, June 23-24, I was traveling to Berkeley, Cal., where 
on Tuesday, June 25th, an East Bay MFSS chapter was 
organized. Officers were elected, membership plans were 
discussed, and concrete action was taken on timely social 
issues (OPA, repressive labor legislation, State FEPC, ete.). 
On June 27th I was in Pasadena to meet with our Southern 
California-Arizona Conference MFSS Chapter. The usual 
introduction to the Annual Conference supplemented the 
supper meeting sponsored by our MFSS Chapter. Over 
300 attended this supper meeting, and more tickets could 
have been sold had there been facilities to serve additional 
numbers. Officers were elected. The proposed Chapter 
standards were accepted as an immediate goal, and action 
was taken authorizing the Chapter’s elected Executive Com- 
mittee to act throughout the year on behalf of the Chapter 
when speed was essential for effective action and when the 
‘action was considered by the Executive Committee to be in 
harmony with the Federation program. An Executive Com- 
mittee meeting was held on the next morning, June 28th. 
Chapter action was taken on behalf of OPA, an end to our 
nation’s unilateral manufacturing and stockpiling of atomic 
bombs, against repressive labor legislation, ete. July 1 and 
2 found me on the train en route to Dallas and the Pastor’s 
School at Southern Methodist University, which I reached 
on July 3rd. Opportunity was given me to speak to some 
of the classes at the school and Rev. Leland Spurrier had 
arranged a special luncheon meeting on behalf of MFSS on 
July 3rd. At this luncheon meeting it was decided to hold 
on July 4th a second meeting on behalf of MFSS at which 


a larger attendance would be possible. At this second meet- 


- on Saturday, Septemher 7th. These results in the ene ; 
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ing a South West Chapter of MFSS was organized on a 
regional basis and given a mandate through its elected 
officers to bring about the organization of Conference MFSS 
chapters in all of the Annual Conferences in the area. Also 
a membership drive was launched. This is virgin territory 
for the Federation, with the exception of our West Okla- 
homa Chapter and our Southwest Texas Chapter. This organ- 
izational development, therefore, was particularly heartening. 
On Sunday, July 7th, I preached two sermons for Rev. 
L. F. Thornton, one of our MFSS members in Kirkwood, 
Mo. ‘That night I conferred in Indianapolis again with 
Brother E. J. Fricke relative to the meeting which he had 
been instrumental in arranging to be held on the following 
Tuesday on behalf of MFSS in Indianapolis. The next day 
I was at DePauw University to meet with the Methodist 
women who had gathered there from across the country to 
give special consideration to rural problems. Miss Stevens 
had made this valuable contact possible for me. A special 
meeting was called on behalf of MFSS, and a good response 
was given with new memberships secured. There is great 
potential as well as actual MFSS chapter and National 
leadership among these socially-concerned Methodist lay- 
women across our country. Later that evening a student 
meeting was held at the home of MFSS member Professor 
Hildebrand. New memberships were secured and confidence 
was expressed that in the fall a local student MF'SS chapter 
could and would be organized at DePauw. The next day 
in Indianapolis, July 9th, the luncheon meeting was held 
which Brother Fricke had arranged. An Indianapolis Chap- 
ter of MFSS was organized, concrete social action on a 
number of issues (especially FEPC) was taken, and the 
decision was reached to definitely make the chapter an inter- 
racial one. The next day, July 10th, was my last day on 
this prolonged trip and was spent in part with Senator 
Pepper and others in Washington interested in doing all 
that could be done to save what could be saved on price 
control. In the period July 17-30, I was at Lake Junaluska, 
North Carolina, and had a fine experience there with 
Methodist Youth Fellowship Sub-District, District, Confer-’ 
ance, and Jurisdictional leaders within the Southeastern 
Jurisdiction. My major job at this youth leadership school 
was to teach the course on Organized Labor. In connection 
with that course I met some Southern trade union leaders 
who expressed great interest in the Federation and every 
willingness to cooperate in its work in the future. Oppor- — 
tunity was found to confer with ministers from various 
conferences in the Southeastern Jurisdiction who happened 
to be at Lake Junaluska, and initial plans were made for 
the further development of MFSS in these conferences. On — 
September 5-7, I was at Allegheny College in Meadville, Pa., 
in connection with the Erie Annual Conference. On Septem- 
ber 5th our Erie Conference MFSS Chapter held a meeting — 
to which the entire conference was invited. Chapter officers — 
were elected, chapter standards already accepted were again — 
explained, conerete social action was taken especially in re- — 
sponse to the recent wave of lynch terror and on behalf of © 
the Federal Anti-Lynch legislation. An additional chapter — 
meeting took further social action, for the continuation of — 
UNNRA or its absorption into UN after December 31st, 
for the destruction of the atomic bomb which America has — 
been unilaterally manufacturing and stockpiling. The Fed: 
eration chapter and members also gave great leadership 
from the floor of the Conference on behalf of adding teeth — 
or cutting edge to the Social Service report being considered — 
by the Conference and originally prepared by the Committee — 
of the Federation chapter. It is heartening indeed that the 
Conference agreed to add all of the proposed teeth. On 
September 6th a special meeting was held of the chapter’s 
Executive Committee, and an intensive drive was launched 
right there at the annual Conference. It was supplemen 
by a membership appeal on the floor of the Conference 
made in.eonnection with the Social Service Committee 
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Rural Social Action 
What Is Rural? 


A common misconception considers the “rural” and “agri- 
eultural” population to be synonymous. It is not so. “At 
present there are probably more non-farm rural people than 
there are those that make their living directly from the land. 
Census Bureau schedules classify people living in villages 
of 2,500 population or less as rural as well as those living 
in the country. : 

The 1940 census placed the rural population at approxi- 
mately 57 million, or about 4314 per cent of the total. Of 
this about 30 million constituted the farm population and 
27 million were non-farm rural people. Duimg the war 
years the farm population decreased about the same amount 
as the general population increased—in the neighborhood of 
5 million. Since the war’s conclusion some adjustment has 
been made, but undoubtedly the non-farm population now 
is larger than those on the farm and will remain in that 
proportion. 

There is an accelerating movement from urban to country 
homesites. The flood of books on “have more” plans, “5 acres 
“and independence,’’ and ‘‘buy an acre’’ is indicative of the 
trend. Recently the writer innocently inquired of an aged 
friend concerning the possibility of buying 8 or 10 acres 
near the small city of Alliance, Ohio (population 31,000). 
‘His reply was explosive, “Yes, you and 10,000 others!” 

_ Many people are going to lose their shirts (and trousers) if 
much care is not exercised in this movement, and then only 
the real estate agents will end up financially independent. 


: The Rural Mine Workers 


__ It is no simple coincidence that District 50 of the United 
-Mine Workers of America has attempted to organize the 

‘dairy farmers. Milk producers may not be crowding to get 

into the United Dairy Farmers organization, but there is 
nevertheless an identity of interest with the parent union. 
_ Miners are rural people. Most mine operations are located 
in villages of some 500 people. In hamlets and villages 
_ tucked away in West Virginia and Pennsylvania hills, the 
plains of southern Illinois, the rolling countryside of Iowa, 
the coal miners live, too often amid the depressing conditions 
_ of rural slums. The welfare and health problems faced by 
“miners are generally the same as those of the rest of the 
rural population. They also seem to have, at times, a similar 
interest in the cooperative solution to their economic prob- 
lems. For instance, the consumer cooperative store in the 
little coal mining camp at Dillonvale, Ohio, is one of the 
strongest in America while such groups as the Farmers’ 
Union and Ohio Farm Bureau are the backbone of the co-op 
__ movement. e 


Hazardous Occupations 

Nhile mining is considered the most hazardous of the 
jor industries, farming follows not too far behind. Every 
r some 1,500 coal miners are killed and 60,000 to 70,000 
ared in largely preventable accidents. At the same time 
icultural work is much more dangerous than most people 


on the job. While agricultural workers represent only 
r cent of all workers, these deaths accounted for 25 per 
of all persons killed at work in that year. This rate of 
eaths by accident per 100,000 workers, for example, 
eeded the rate of 20 deaths per 100,000 in the manu- 
industries. And as in mining, additional tens of 
of farm people were injured or permanently dis- 
preventable accidents. BS ene 
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e. In 1943, 4,500 persons working in agriculture were 
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counties have populations in excess of 10,000 people. Four 
hundred and fifty of the counties in which there is a hospital 
have only proprietary institutions (profit making organ- 
izations) with an average ratio of only 1.5 beds per 1,000 
people. These rural hospitals owned by private individuals, 
usually, doctors, have helped but they seldom maintain free 
beds for those that cannot pay and often are “closed” so 
that another qualified doctor in the area may not be allowed 
to treat his patients in the only hospital at hand. 

The accepted estimate is that there should be about 4.5 
beds per 1,000 people. Because the illness of many rural 
people should be referred to urban institutions, the cities 
probably need 5.0 or more beds per 1,000, but the minimum 
in rural areas should be 3.5-4.0. The fact is that seldom 
do rural areas have even 2.0 beds per 1,000 people. The 
further from the cities one travels, the fewer the hospital 
beds in proportion to the number of people. 

The condition is worse in sanitariums and asylums. The 
accepted standard is 2.5 beds for TB patients for every 
tuberculosis death occurring in a state each year. In the 
28 states where over half of the population is rural, there 
are only 0.9 beds for every death from TB. This is com- 
pared with 1.8 beds in the 20 most urban states. 

Mental hospitals may be in a mess generally, but some- 
thing is better than nothing at all. Five beds per 1,000 
persons should be supplied for mental disorder cases. In 
the predominantly rural states there are only 3.4 beds per 
1,000 compared with 5.6 in the most urban states. Hospitals 
for convalescent care of special conditions are almost never 
found in rural regions. 


The Amish and Tractors 


Officials of the Pennsylvania Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration let loose a blast directed toward Amish 
farmers, claiming that if the Amish would forget their reli- 
gious scruples and use tractors they could raise larger crops 
and save more people from starving. Two House Amish 
bishops replied that their people were plowing and planting 
right under the fences and could scarcely increase their yield 


. without more land. It would seem that the officials are 


afflicted with the disease of many “scientific” agriculturists. 
Some of the farmlands that Amishmen work in Pennsylvania 
are among the richest in America, although they have been 
under continuous cultivation for nearly 200 years. At the 
same time, many tractor farmers have wrecked their land 
in two decades. Good land needs much humus which is 
composed of compound living particles or cells. Manure is — 
a most important ingredient for encouragement of soil bac- — 
teria and general soil care. Tractors do not make manure. — 
Amishmen might seem queer in some ways, but they know 
how to take care of their land—and a healthy soil is one of 
our most critical problems today.—RocER ORTMAYER 
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“Political Action Is Social Work” 


Sipney Hit~MAn 


The article which follows is the last written statement of Sidney 
Hillman—the man who, as national chairman of the CIO’s Political 
Action Committee, put U. S. labor into politics. The article was 
pecuyred at the request of the national director of CIO’S Community 
Services Committee, Leo Perlis, for publication in the Social Work 
Year Book of the Russell Sage Foundation. 

Hillman died Wednesday, July 10, at the age of 59 at his home on 
Long Island, and was buried on Friday after a public funeral in 
Carnegie Hall. 

His last mesage, written less than a month before his death, con- 
tains a clear and straightforward statement of the principles which 
animated Hillman’s career as a labor leader and humanitarian. 


Political action and social work have a common goal. 
They both seek to improve the lot of man, and for this 
reason, both fields should work in close harmony with each 
other. 

When the Political Action Committee of the CIO was 
founded in 1943, it was based on the principle that the 
people of this nation, indeed the people of the world, must 
be given the opportunity to enjoy the basic things which 
man has always cherished, a good job, a home, family, edu- 
cation and leisure—the essentials which, when missing, help 
create the environmental and emotional problems with which 
social work must cope. 

Labor knew from bitter experience the misery and suffer- 
ing of depression, of unstable economies and the personal 
maladjustments which such conditions produce. They saw, 
too, in the wartime production accomplishments of American 
labor, government and business what intelligent planning and 
cooperation could do. And they knew the instrument for 
achieving the era of peace and plenty they so earnestly 
desired lay in the political structure of the country. They 
realized that as long as reaction and its spokesmen predomi- 
nated in the Congress and local and state legislative chambers, 
so long would progressive legislation be stifled and so long 
would the common people be deprived of the just fruits of 
our great victory over fascism. They realized that what most 
governed their lives, their wages, working conditions, their 
homes and health was the performance of the representatives 
they elected to public office. : 

The immediacy of the problem was posed in the campaign 
to re-elect Franklin D. Roosevelt, and with his re-election 
the enactment of his great social document, which has been 
so aptly called the ‘Economic Bill of Rights.” This is the 
nucleus around which the CIO and its Political Action Com- 
ee mittee, together with all other progressive forces in America, 

: must build. ; 
Examine the specifics of this document and the connection 
between labor’s political action and social work’s aim to 
improve the individual’s lot in life is seen at once. “The 
_ right of every family to a decent home, the right to adequate 
_ medical care and the opportunity to achieve and enjoy good 
health, the right to a good education . . .,” imperatives if 
_ our society is not only to grow and prosper, but to actually 

hold together. For history has proven that on the economic 
discontent of people is built the greatest threats to civiliza- 
_ tion, as the rise of Hitler and fascism so clearly demonstrated. 
‘Franklin D. Roosevelt is dead, but the program he mapped 
_ out for America is not. The program is alive, the embodi- 
_ment of his spirit, the catalyst which has activated so many 
millions of Americans to continue the struggle for social 
nd economic progress which he courageously led. 
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At no other time have the issues been so clearly defined, 

ut, rces so clearly aligned—at no other time has the battle 

been so bitter. 

spokesmen for those selfish forces who would spend huge 
f money and effort to destroy all of the fine social 

tion which the Roosevelt era produced, legislation 

boon to social work. It is many years since 


Today in our Congress are men who are 


the Feder: free school lunch ge 


were instituted. But social workers today know what tre- 
mendous values were derived from these and other Roose- 
velt measures, values apparent today in the people better 
able to face the ordeals of life because of the training and 
aid they received. 

Insofar as labor is concerned, passage of the Wagner Act, 
setting forth labor’s rights to bargain collectively, resulted in 
the organization of industrial workers in the CIO. And with 
this organization came better working conditions, better 
living conditions for millions of Americans. Lives without 
fear or want and the lessening of the emotional and psycho- 
logical problems which fear and want bring. 

The CIO Political: Action Committee is dedicated to the 
fulfillment of the Roosevelt Economic Bill of Rights. So 
should the people who make up the social work field. For it 
is through the enactment of these proposals that our mutual 
aims will be realized: For if our program is successful, and 
it will be, we will have a national health insurance bill, guar- 
anteeing all Americans that they need not suffer because of 
the lack of medical care. We will have a higher minimum 
wage law, raising our economic standards and thus assisting 
the individual to master his own problem. We will have ~ 
better protection of our civil rights as laid down in the © 
Constitution through enactment of a permanent FEPC, which 
will advance the fight against discrimination and help solve 
the psychological disturbances which directly result from 
discriminatory practices. We will have a firm and lasting 
policy of friendship with our wartime allies, the international 
accord so necessary for real peace of mind and an end to 
the terrible threat of war now hanging over our heads. 

For these things labor through its political arm will fight. — 
For these things they should be joined by all workers in the © 
field of social work. For these things are, in essence, the goal _ 
toward which we both are striving—full security for all men. _ 
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Trouble teaches us two things: Who our friends really — 
are, and who have been waiting to catch us bent over at _ 
the right angle. a. 
—Charley Jones’ Laugh Book — 
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The Yardstick — Catholic Tests of a Social Order 
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Organized Labor Yesterday and Today 


Organized labor in the United States has come a long way 
since Labor Day was first suggested by the New York City 
Central Labor Union in the month of May,.1882. At that 
time, only 64 years ago, the American Federation of Labor 
had just been organized (actually it was not organized in 
is present form until 1886), and the cards were stacked 
against it. % 

The right of the workingman to organize was denied in 
theory and was rendered almost meaningless in practice. 
Even the laws of the government and the interpretation of 
these laws by a conservative judiciary were consistently 
weighted in favor of the employer. The wonder is that 
Samuel Gompers and his handful of self-sacrificing associates 
had the courage to see the thing through. 

Thank God that they did see it through, for today, on 

this the fifty-second anniversary of the legal establishing 
of Labor Day by the Congress of the United States, the 
trade union movement is a powerful force for decency and 
justice in American economic life. All of us today will want 
to remember the founders of this great movement with 
gratitude. May God reward them for their generous labors 
and for their unselfish contribution, not only to the welfare 
of their constituents, but to the general economic welfare 
of the nation. 
_ But if organized labor has come a long way in the past 
half-century, there is much that remains to be done. And 
what better or more appropriate occasion than Labor Day 
for taking stock of the opportunities and responsibilities 
which are labor’s today by virtue of its increasing importance 
and its expanding influence. 

First things first. The first and most pressing responsi- 
bility of the American labor movement is to organize the 
unorganized. Let statistics speak for themselves. Even 
today, after the unprecedented if somewhat artificial pros- 
perity of the Second World War, only about 25 per cent 
‘of the workers of the United States are members in good 
standing of bona fide trade unions. Let’s get on with the 
job. Trade unionism is legitimate. Of course it is. But 
that’s elementary. The important thing to remember is that 
‘trade unionism is desirable. No, it’s more than desirable— 
‘it’s necessary. It’s necessary, not only for the protection of 
‘the workingman but for the advancement of the general 
‘economic welfare. ee 
_ Which brings us to the second of labor’s principal responsi- 
bilities. Or call it an opportunity, if you will, instead of a 
responsibility. Somehow or other, with the help of God, 
labor’s function in American economic life must be extended 
beyond the limits of old-line collective bargaining over wages, 
hours, and working conditions. Collective bargaining was 
a good beginning in the right direction, but the time has 
‘come to break new ground. We may hope and pray, in the 


ch with the assistance of Government, it will participate 


and government. a free and democratic economy.” 


he government, for the welfare of its own industry, 


welfare of the nation as a whole. 
* 

governmental intervention. a 

Social Action Department, N.C.W.C. 
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yords which Bishop Haas of Grand Rapids addressed to 
recent labor convention, that the day is not far off when 
r “will be represented in national economic councils, in 


full equality with management, to work out with manage- 


here is no time to lose in granting to organized labor 
measure of authority in planning, with management 


through a federation of industry councils, for the eco- 
;, The alternative is 
ontinue to trust to the luck of economic individualism 
private monopoly or to give way, by default*as ‘it were, — 


Rev. Grorcr G. Hicarns * 


It will be encouraging to all of us, and particularly to 
the workers of the country, to recall on this occasion the 
estimate which Pope Pius XII has placed on the importance 
of the working classes in modern society. Just a few years 
before his election to the “Papacy,” the then Cardinal Pacelli, 
Papal Secretary of State to Pope Pius XI, wrote as follows: 
“In the complexity of the modern world the working classes 
take on a growing importance, an importance which it would 
be stupid and unjust to underestimate. The extent to which 
the representatives of Labor are penetrated with the prin- 
ciples of the Gospel will decide in large measure the extent 
to which the society of tomorrow will be Christian.” 

These are prophetic words, which are at once a tribute 
and a challenge to the members of the American labor move- 
ment—a tribute to their importance and a challenge to their 
zeal. The American trade unionist, by and large, is a reli- 
gious man. Let him be encouraged on this, his own distine- 
tive national holiday, to deepen his religious faith and, in 
devotion to Christ and to His principles of justice and 
charity, move forward to establish a more rational and a 
more Christian economic order. 


What Christianity needs is that it shall be filled to 
overflowing with the spirit of Jesus, and in the strength 
of that shall spiritualize itself into a living religion of 
inwardness and love, such as its destined purpose should 
make it. Only as such can it become the leaven in the 
spiritual life of mankind. What has been passing as 
Christianity during these ninteen centuries is merely a 
beginning, full of weakness and mistakes, not a full- 
grown Christianity springing from the spirit of Jesus. 

—Albert Schweitzer 


He Knows When He's Licked 


Here's a "Sam Goldwynism" that's new to us: Mr. Gold- 
wyn was talking contract with a top movie actor and his 
agent. The latter two kept demanding—and getting—all 
kinds of fabulous concessions, until, finally, Mr. G. blew up. 

"Gentlemen, you've come to the end of my rope," he | 
shouted. “I can't do more than the impossible!" 


—This Week 


Social Issues in Today’s World 


The General Welfare 


HIROSHIMA! The ‘‘New Yorker’’ magazine, whose 
pages are not usually devoted to serious considerations, de- 
voted its entire August 31st issue to a report on what the 
first atomic bomb did to the Japanese city of Hiroshima. 
The report, which is about 40,000 words long, was written 
by John Hersey, who is best remembered for “A Bell For 
Adano.” Mr. Hersey takes several survivors (among them 
an heroic Methodist minister) and follows them from an 
hour or so before the bomb exploded to a year afterward. 
It is a timely, telling, harrowing report which reminds us 
again that while we may not be our brother’s keeper, we are 
our brother’s brother. 

Hersey’s report is soon to be published as a small book 
by Knopf. It may be obtained in reprint form by writing 
to the “New Yorker” magazine. It should be read by every- 
one, and those who are calling for the use of atomic bombs 
against Russia should be made to eat it, word for word. 


Cooperatives 


DELEGATES REPRESENTING THE COOPERATIVE 
LEAGUE OF THE U.S.A. at the International Cooperative 
Alliance Congress in Zurich, Switzerland, this October, go 
instructed to bring up questions relating to international 
trade and international control of Middle Eastern oil 
resources. : 

The American delegates will invite the ICA to open offices 
in the United States to serve Co-ops throughout the Ameri- 
cas. They will-also invite the Alliance to hold its next 
congress in the United States. 

With respect to oil, they will ask for action toward inter- 
national supervision of Middle Eastern oil fields along the 
lines suggested by the Atlantic Charter. The International 
Cooperative Alliance, being a permanent consultant of the 

- Social and Economie Council of the United Nations, will be 
asked to urge steps by the Council to set up oil distribution 
in a spirit of fairness to the small states—Iran, Iraq, Saudi 
Arabia and others—now squeezed in the great powers’ rush 
for petroleum. 

_ hese instructions were formulated by the directors of 

_ the Cooperative League at a recent meeting in Chicago. 


_ THE FIRST POST-WAR COOP TOUR wound up a 
whirlwind 2,500 mile trip in Minneapolis August 17 two 
weeks after they had departed from Superior for a tour of 
eo-ops in north central U. S., Manitoba, and Saskatchewan, 
- Canada. 
Summarizing the group’s impressions at a lunch tendered 
the party by the Franklin Cooperative Creamery, Dr.~-J. 
Henry Carpenter, tour director, declared that co-ops were on 


een co-ops in action. They’re building up new plants, 


e move, “Everywhere we have gone,” he said, “we have 


_ that they were to leave the center.” 


Baptist Church in the world.” He was informed, he said, 
that there are between 1,500,000 and 2,000,000 Baptists im 
the U.S.S.R. worshipping in 3,000 churches; there is no 
governmental interference in church affairs, and the Baptists 
administer church funds without supervision. J. I. Znidkovy, 
president of the All-Union Council of Evangelicals and 
Baptists, has accepted an invitation to visit the United States 
and address the Southern Baptist Convention in St. Louis 
in May, 1947. 


IMPROVED RELATIONS BETWEEN THE PERU- 
VIAN GOVERNMENT AND PROTESTANT MISSION- 
ARIES seem in prospect, according to ‘‘La Idea,’’ evan- 
gelical journal published in Argentina. Luis Varcareel, 
distinguished Minister of Education at Lima, recently sent 
a message of appreciation and congratulation to Miss 
Gertrude Hanks, a Methodist missionary, on her completion 
of 25 years work in Peruvian educational institutions. Miss 
Hanks recently told “La Idea” when on a visit to the” 
Argentine that there is more liberty in Peru, and that the 
authorities seem determined to make the Four Freedoms a 
reality. 


ELEVEN PROFESSORS OF TEACHERS COLLEGE, © 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, including Dr. George S. 
Counts, Dr. John L. Childs, and Dr. Roma Gans, have added — 
their voices to the mounting American academic protests — 
against the present U. S. policy in China, which gives sup- © 
port to the ruling Kuomintang Party only. Citing the recent — 
assassination of two eminent Chinese educators, Prof. Li © 
Kung-po and Prof. Wen Yi-to, by reactionary elements in © 
Kunming, they wrote to President Truman that “our gov- — 
ernment cannot be a silent party to actions designed to 
destroy the foundations of human liberty.” 3 

The eight other signatories of the protest, sent in the 
form of a telegram to President Truman, were Professomaal 
Kenneth D. Benne, Freeman Butts, Harold F. Clark, Dr. _ 
Robert Bruce Raup, Dr. John K. Norton, Dr. Lennox Grey, — 
Dr. Donald G. Tewksbury and Professor William Kilpatrick. - 
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Race Relations 


NEGRO CHILDREN INVITED BY CHURCHES. 
Connecticut followed Vermont this past summer in inviting 
Negro children from the cities of Hartford, Waterbury, 
Bridgeport, and New Haven to spend a two-week vacation 
in the Litchfield Hills and other rural sections. The children 
stayed in the homes of white Protestant church members and 
engaged in such pastoral pastimes as swimming, be ; 
and picnicking. 

The project was sponsored by the Connecticut Coun 
Churches, which held that “The improvement of race 
tions is one of the most crucial issues of our time.’’ 

r vale a ; 
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Relief and Rehabilitation — 
‘FOR THIS WHICH IS GOOD.” A grou 
placed children in an assembly center in Gern 
_ talking over the future with a worker. They 
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“But where will we go?” 
soon will we be placed?” 
di 2 shar aas deseribec Ss 
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Labor Concern 


EMPLOYMENT IN THE UNITED STATES IN JULY 
reached an all-time peak, passing the 60,000,000 goal set by 
government economists, the Census Bureau reported. 

Civilian employment in July, the Bureau found, was 
58,130,000, and added to this figure were approximately 

2,600,000 in the armed forces, boosting the nation’s total 
‘employed to 60,730,000. 

The latest civilian job total represented a gain of 
1,400,000 above June and close to 4,000,000 above a year ago. 

On the other hand, a “definite trend” toward a manpower 
shortage of the wartime type was reported by Robert C. 
Goodwin, director of the United States Employment Service. 
It probably is still a “considerable distance” away, he told 
a reporter. Other agencies have forecast a serious shortage 
by the year-end. 


WITHIN THE LAST YEAR 2,720,000 women who 
labored through the war and immediate post-war period left 
their emergency posts to once more don aprons and settle 
“down to domestic. routine. 
_ This was revealed in a report by Robert C. Goodwin after 
a nation-wide survey. 

Millions of their sister workers, however, were still stick- 

‘ing to their lathes and typewriters. Mr. Goodwin said 
16,800,000 women were employed in July. 
_ While the women have been going home, the veterans have 
“been coming back, until now seven out of every ten jobs 
are held by men. 


Six Roads to Dictatorship and War 
(Continued from page 93) 
estimate has already been noted that within a few years 
atomic energy will comprise half the harnessed power of our 
planet. Second, fissionable material is the direct opposite of 
“every other material we know in the respect that it is the 
only material whose value increases through use. At the 
same time that a unit of uranium 235 or plutonium is gen- 
erating industrial power, it can be converting double that 
unit of thorium (a more plentiful metal) into fissionable 
material. One of our foremost atomic scientists has likened 
his situation to that of a man who places a shovel of coal 
in his furnace, then packs two shovels of mud around the 
exterior and goes to bed, only to awaken in the morning 
0 find he has not one shovel of coal—or none—but two, for 
during the night the heat from the burning quantity of coal 
‘has transformed double that quantity of mud into coal. It is 
staggering to think what effect this revolutionary principle 
will have on our economy. For the first time we have a 
situation in which the use of power actually creates power 
| in geometrical proportion to its use. Given a monopoly of 
mable material, the strength and power of this monopoly 
not run its course, but will increase geometrically through 
the years. The conclusion is that economic dictatorship is the 
measure of our future unless ultimate ownership of all fission- 
able material is kept in the hands of a governmental commis- 
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3 in a manner best to facilitate research and competitive 
prise. This last is the provision of the McMahon Bill. 
fourth road to dictatorship and war through atomic con- 
is that proposed by the Johnson Bill which would place 
rol of atomic energy in a Congressional Commission com- 
d of the president of the senate, five members of the 
. and five members of the House of Representatives. 


proposal is defective, first, because it is fantastic to 


energy 
tent 


nm directed to allocate it as equitably as possible on a loan — és 
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Johnson proposal is defective for a second reason: it is the 
antitheses of good government in that it confuses legislative 
with executive functions. The responsibility of Congress is 
to legislate, not administrate. There are good reasons why 
these responsibilities should be kept distinct. Here it can 
only be said that if we continue to heap administrative duties 
upon our legislative body its responsibilities will become so 
confused and impossible that representative government may 
have to be abandoned. Dictatorship would then take over 
by default. 

The last two roads to war and dictatorship through atomie 
control need only be mentioned. There is the road which 
concentrates all attention on the military and industrial appli- 
cation of atomie energy to the neglect of its economic, social 
and political implications. If the latter are disregarded, if 
we do not bring the full critical powers of our culture to bear 
in advance on the social changes which atomic power in its 
manifold applications will demand, we are likely to awake 
some fine morning to find that nuclear energy has outgrown 
traditional social channels, and in breaking its banks is 
spreading destruction which only the swift, strong arm of 
dictatorship can curb. The McMahon Bill provides for ade- 
quate research into the economie, social and political implica- 
tions of atomic force; other bills are silent on the subject. 

Finally there is the question of whether, once the structures 
of domestic control are set, we shall settle back complacently 
to await the crash of judgment to enter from without, or 
whether we shall be aware that our best achievements in the 
field of domestic legislation are pitifully inadequate to the 
predicament of our times. Take the first course, and war is 
certain; choose the second and fuse it with enlightened inter- 
national action, and we may yet rise on the wave of atomic 
energy to a crest of life where drudgery, want and insecurity 
are unknown, and man, indeed, is but little lower than the 
angels. 


Report of Executive Secretary 


(Continued from 100) 


membership expansion were attained especially as a result 
of a person to person canvass carried out by the Executive 
Committee. There is confident basis for expectations that 
the Erie chapter will soon become one of our Standard Con- 
ference chapters. On Saturday, September 7th, it was my 


privilege to be the special speaker for the Youth gathering _ 


held each year in connection with annual Conference. There 
should be thought by all our members‘ of how we can make — 
maximum use of pending fall Conferences on behalf of — 
MFSS and further chapter organizational development. 
Such thought should produce action. What are you doing 
in your annual conference? 4 Bi 

: J.R. M. 


Federation Activities and Reports 


THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA-ARIZONA CHAPTER 
of the Federation, in response to the national office’s action 
letter on atomic energy, sent the following letter to Secre- 
tary of State Byrnes, President Truman, Herschel Johnson, 
and Bernard Baruch: 

“The Southern California-Arizona chapter of the Meth- 
odist Federation For Social Service begs you to initiate 
and implement a program for the immediate cessation of 
manufacture and stock-piling of atomic bombs or any form 
of undenatured atomic explosive. We pledge that our 
Federation and its membership will give active support 
to such action. We are at the same time writing our 
senators and representatives urging the adoption of the 
MeMahon Bill by both houses, without amendment. 

Very truly yours, 


Dunning 
Kanaga 


A NORTHERN MINNESOTA CONFERENCE CHAP- 
TER OF THE FEDERATION was set up at the annual 
conference session held at Fergus Falls June 5-9, 1946, 
with the following officers: 

President: Dr. Roy Burt, 409 Trott Ave., W.. Wilmar, 


Minn. 
Secretary: Dr. Earl F. Baumhofer, 1406 West Lake St., 
Minneapolis. ; 
Treasurer: Rey. Dennis Nyberg, Camden Station, Rt. 5, 
Minneapolis. 


Executive Committee: Rev. Otto Scott Steele, 1824 E. 
Ist St., Duluth; Mr. E. E. Avery, 4535 York Ave., So. 
Minneapolis; Mr. Stanley Hunter, 4509 Oakland Ave., 
Minneapolis; Mr. John B. Vandermyde, Minneapolis. 

The chapter hopes to hold a planning meeting this fall 
and to secure a membership of 50. 


A MAINE CONFERENCE CHAPTER OF THE FED- 
_ ERATION was organized at the spring session of that 
conference, with the following officers: : 
President: Rev. L. L. Boobar, Bangor, Maine. 
_ Vice-President: Rev. E. F. Tewksbury, Auburn, Maine. 
re Secretary: Rev. H. Beukelman, Camden, Maine. 
Be as _ Treasurer: Rev. L. D. Porter, 854 Broadway, So. Port- 
land, Maine. 


_ THE NEW YORK CITY CHAPTER of the Federation 
sent a letter to the New York Times last summer comment- 
ing on some remarks made by the Rev. Everett R. Clinchy 
_ ¢oncerning the controversy between Protestants and Cath- 
_ olics. The Times returned the letter with a statement that 
it did not print letters “developing religious controversy. 
The New York City Chapter thereupon made up a press 
release on the whole affair which ‘‘made’’ the newspapers 
in many cities and most of the church press. Favorable 
editorial comment on the New York City Chapter’s stand 
‘was made reecntly (Sept. 1) by the Protestant Episcopal 
Church magazine, “The Churchman.” 
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A Hollywood producer received a ory entitled "The 


" He called his staff together and said: "Gentle- described by the editor— 


_ dwelling, Jim. Crowism. 


without these baseless ch: 


The Federation Maillag 


New York, N. Y. 
My dear Brother Smith: : 
Upon my return from London I noticed in Zion’s Herald 
the letter which you had originally sent to the New York Times. 
I hasten to send you my very deep appreciation for this support. 
Your analysis of the entire matter I thought superb, and your 
argument, to me, was unanswerable. I do want you to know 
how grateful I am. 
Ever sincerely yours, 
G. Bromley Oxnam 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Dear Sir: 5 

Congratulations on your editorial in the June issue of the 
BULLETIN entitled ‘‘Temperance and Healing (Restricted).’7 
We need to pound this business of racial injustice home par- | 
ticularly in our own denomination, which is so guilty. I am glad © 
you called the shots of the Board of Temperance. : 

I note that you mentioned the YMCA along with the Union | 
Station and the government cafeterias as being willing to serve — 
persons of any race in their dining rooms. The situation may — 
have changed since I spent some time in Washington a year — 
and a half ago, but at that time the YMCA was as guilty as” 
anyone else of discrimination. As a matter of fact a com- © 
mittee of us, connected with the Committee of Racial Equality — 
in Washington, had a conference with the manager of the 
cafeteria in the main branch of the Y in Washington and got 
their statement of policy. He indicated that there would be a 
race riot if Negroes used the YMCA cafeteria. The Central 
branch of the YW had its cafeteria open for the use of persons — 
of all races. Are you sure you didn’t mean the YW instead of 
the YM in your editorial? I doubt that the YW has changed — 
its policy to being Jim Crow. te 

Keep up the good editorials. : 


Sincerely yours, om 
George M. Houser 
2. 

Bi, 

Chicago, I. 


Gentlemen: 


Your issue for June was especially appreciated because of 
article ‘‘Temperance and Healing (Restricted).’? I wish 
roving reporter could be financed to wander around and write 
as much as possible of this sort of thing and keep dotaig i 
until there should be either a change of attitudes or some people 
sick of wasp stings. Maybe some day I can help finance such 
an enterprise. ; ; se 


Sincerely yours, 
- C. V. Gustafson — 


Nashville, Tenn. 


Editor, SoctaL QuESTIONS BULLETIN: ¥, 
‘*Half-Baked’’ is the only adequate term to describe th 
editorial by Alson J. Smith in the May SocraL QuESTION: 
LETIN. He sets up a straw man and knocks him down. | 
sinister movement he calls ‘‘organized temperance?’ is i: 
ested only in beating alcoholics over the head. ‘‘It?? dos 
ask why people drink. Our own Board of Temperance has 
in the forefront of ‘‘organized temperance,’’ yet I hs 
article after article in its publications discussing the 
for men’s drinking, not omen ‘the very social 
‘war, unemployment, po 


editoria could hav dc 
ag : 


A temperate, objective 
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said that they think liquor does something for them; but to 

suggest that narcotizing oneself does something for one is out- 
_Tageous and untrue. The editor’s final punch-line is that 
kingdom-builders ‘‘will not need to be nareotized to make life 
bearable,’’ suggesting that under present social conditions nar- 
cotizing oneself is a legitimate need. sah a : ‘ 

This sort of extreme editorializing does our cause harm. It not 
only angers foes of the liquor traffic but it also plays into the 
hands of the wet propagandists. An objective look at the 
alcohol problem is one thing; to preach that the use of alcohol 
is a necessity under the present iniquitous order of society is 
another and outrageous thing to Methodists with a temperance 
tradition. 

As a dues-paying member of the Federation I respectfully 
but firmly request that the pages of our BULLETIN be not again 
used for what is tantamount to wet propaganda Effective 
criticism of right-wing temperance advocates can be made with- 
out going to the other extrame of accepting the chief conten- 
tions of the brewers and distillers. 

Lyndon B. Phifer 


Ed. Note—The editorial in question set forth an approach to 
the alcohol problem that the writer has urged in articles in 
Harpers, The American Mereury, Time, and the Christian Cen- 
tury, among others. None of those editors thought it half-baked. 
Tt is the approach of the Yale School of Alcohol Studies, the 
Research Council on Problems of Alcohol, ete. If it is ‘‘half- 
baked’’ and ‘‘extreme,’’ than so is the best social and scientific 
thinking of our day. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dear Mr. McMichael: 
On reading the May issue of SoctaL QuxEsTions I realize how 
much indebted we are to your organiztaion for this publication. 
_ I appreciate receiving SociAL QUESTIONS and trust you will 
¢ontinue to issue it. 
Sincerely, 
, Bernard G. Waring 
i 
Dear Friend: 
4 Who is this Alson J. Smith who-prepared the letter on 
Atomic Energy, etc.? He says, ‘‘If you ‘hang onto’ your 
oney industrialists and farmers will not be able to hang onto 
their inflationary prices.’’ Hxcusing the ‘‘hang on’’ stuff, does 
this fellow know that farmers are at the mercy of their markets? 
‘How can they dictate their prices? Has he done any research 
cwork to know exactly what it costs the farmer today to pro- 
duce any given commodities? Admittedly some farmers are 
organized in Dairymen’s Leagues and may possibly control 
their prices, but this is only a very minor percentage of farm 
business, and these men are constantly in competition with milk 
producers who can pour milk into a market like New York City 
_ from great distances. Exactly what facts did this fellow dig up 
that gives him a right to take this line with farmers, to say 
nothing of the peculiar policy of any Methodist organization 
sending out a crack like this? Was this type of message 
pproved by the Executive Committe or any authoritative group 
in the Methodist Federation? ; 
Would appreciate an answer to this latter question. 
3 Most sincerely yours, 
E. M. Conover 


New York, N. Y. 


ular were leading the fight against OPA in Washington. 
ording to this fellow Stuart Chase, the consumer is equally 
e merey of Big Industry and Big Agriculture. As for 
fellow Smith, we’ll tell him when he comes in. 


aia! >, Nashville, Tenn. 
Mr. MeMichael: a 
have just received the Annual Report of Circulation of 
t know, this past year we 
of the social 
The Woman’s 


“directly by 


Ed. Note—We thought everybody knew that the farm lobby 


‘on 4 aoe sighbors ? 
general and the American Farm Bureau Federation in par-~ are now the new reformed neighbors 


and copies 
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the impact the Social Creed has made upon the thinking and 
life of both Church and nation during these forty years since 
it was first issued. I should like to see a much wider use made 
of this unit if possible. 
With every good wish, I am 
Cordially yours, 
Charles H. Schofield 


New York, N. Y. 
Dear Reverend McMichael: 


May I submit an appeal to Christians through your good | 
offices? 
Christianity faces a great moral test and opportunity to 
rectify a grievous wrong. History must bear witness that the 
world could render little aid while the organized plan for the 
extermination of six million Jews in Europe was carried out. 
It shrugged its shoulders earlier while the groundwork was 
being laid in the mass indoctrination in hatred, which led up 
to the event. 
This is an appeal to Christian Americans to give their sup- 
port to the fight of the Jewish people for a homeland in Pales- 
tine, by insisting on Britain’s upholding the terms of the Balfour 
Mandate, an international pledge given to Jewry, and under- 
written by the United States. 
Britain’s conduct in carrying out the terms of the mandate 
to date has been a succession of delaying tactics, from the 
posing of puppet Arab threats, to the mysterious continuous 
unrest which presented her with the opportunity to impose the 
restrictive clauses of the notorious White Paper. It finds its 
latest expression in the maneuvers of the British for an Anglo- 
American Board of Inquiry, proposed in the face of a dire need 
for immediate action. It is followed by their Federalization- 
Partition scheme which would result in a sealing down, once 
again, of the original proffer of land to the Jews to 1,500 square 
miles. This piece of geographical surgery would virtually dis- 
member the Jewish development scheme and hamstring its 
economic organization. It would leave neither the Arabs nor 
the Jews much in the way of autonomy. But it would, among 
other advantages, leave the British practically in complete con- 
trol of the government—somewhat reminiscent of the fable of 
the Lady and the Tiger, wherein the lady eventually ended up 
inside the tiger! With her American loan secured, all restraint 
is off! She is adamant that the admittance of 100,000 Jews to 
Palestine hinge on the Jews acceptance of her plan for partition. 
And now her actions represent an undeclared state of war. 
It is an attempt by force to insure the acceptance of her dic- 
tated terms. She lands large numbers of troops and full battle 
equipment including mortars and tanks. She arrests large 
numbers of Jewish leaders in all walks of public life in an 
attempt to paralyze any possibility of organized protest. She 
establishes blockades to seal off the entrance of thousands of 
refugees with no place to go. The helpless hordes are removed 
to barbed wire enclosures, the 1946 counterpart of concentration 
camps. This, to a people who have no other place which will a 
offer them welcome. Re 
The world is further witness to the condition of these dis-. ? 
placed Jews in Europe.- Shall America be a party to the per- 
manent herding of hundreds of thousands of men, women, and aries 
children under such conditions? Or, can resettlement in Europe sree 
be an answer? Can one require people to go back and pick up 
the strands of life where their businesses have been confiscated _ 
beyond reclaim? Or can they be expected to settle once again — 
in hostile atmosphere, in towns where every street is drenched _ 
with the blood of their slaughtered relatives? Or in commu- ~ 
nities where the very people who participated in the pogroms + 
Therefore, the reason 
for their steady trek over hill and by underground to the Allied 
zones, driven by the simple need of shelter and the hope of being 
sent to a land of their choice, amongst their own kind, where 
willing hands are outstretched to welcome them—a rare feeling 
for the Jew in centuries of experience! ~ rat Eee: 
The Jew asks no more than any man would require. Thi 
right to establish himself in peace in his own environment. 
The eee to realize his identity and contribute to the we 


—— 


eart, his sense and his culture. 


Metropolitan You 
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MOVIE OF THE MONTH 


‘‘Caesar and Cleopatra.’’ | With 
Claude Rains and Vivien, Leigh. 
At the Astor Theatre, New York. 


Every once in a while a book or a movie or a play comes 
along which, while not ‘‘socially significant’’ in the usual sense, 
nevertheless has historical, literary, or other value that makes it, 
in a vital sense, ‘‘socially significant.’’ 

Such a moving picture is ‘‘Caesar and Cleopatra.’’?’ Made 
from George Bernard Shaw’s improvement on Shakespeare, the 
picture has retained the Shavian dialogue and when this dialogue 
is spoken by such talented actors as Rains and Leigh, it is a 
delight to mind and ear. 

The story deals with an aging Caesar’s attempt to make a 
queen out of a beautiful but flighty girl. The romantic over- 
tones are muted by the difference in their ages, although it is 
obvious that the girl-queen is somewhat in love with the Roman 
invader and vice versa, even when the conversation is all about 
Mare Antony. 

The picture’s magnificent technicolor trappings provide a 
fitting backdrop for Shaw’s glowing lines, not too much mayhem 
is committed on history, and the total result is a clever and 
intelligent picture way above the Hollywood average. 

The picture, of course, was not made in Hollywood. It is a 
J. Arthur Rank (British) production. And Rank, incidentally, 
is one of Hngland’s leading Methodist laymen. 

AS J. 8. 


Books and Pampblets 


Dinner at the White House. By Louis Adamic. 
Brothers, New York 1946. $2.50. 


In January, 1942, Louis Adamic and his wife got an invita- 
tion to dine at the White House. Adamic had written a book, 
““Two-Way Passage,’’ which had interested the Roosevelts. 

Naturally they went, and the book is a round-by-round and 
course-by-course account of what happened. The Adamics found 
Winston Churchill present and also found that he dominated the 
conversation, the-war, politics, and, Adamic feared, FDR. 

After detailing events beginning with the pre-dinner Orange 
Blossoms (mixed by the President himself) and ending with a 
performance of the Philadelphia Orchestra in Convention Hall, 
Adamie comments trenchantly on the conversation of the 
evening and its possible meaning for history. He can’t quite 
figure FDR, but he guesses that Mrs. FDR, an intelligent and 
vital woman, has had tremendous influence on him throughout 
the years. He does figure Churchill—a clever, strong, unscrupu- 
lous, cynical imperialist who, as he relieves the butler of the 
chore of pushing FDR’s wheel-chair (Wendell Willkie men- 
tioned this), gives the impression that he is ‘‘taking him for 
a ride’? in more ways than one. 

Adamic also tells something about his many conversations 
with Willkie before the latter’s untimely death, and clearly 
prefers Willkie to Roosevelt. 

The book concludes with a number of letters showing the 
general run-around that Adamic and his ‘‘ Two-Way Passage’? 
idea got from the powers that: be in Washington. 

_ Students of American foreign policy will find this an extremely 
interesting commentary on what goes on behind the scenes. 
A.J. 5S. 


Harper and 


A Negro’s Faith in America, By Logan Spencer. 
& Co., New York, 1946. 88 pp. $1.75. 


This highly controversial book has especial significance due 


Macmillan 


to the fact that it is one of the few verbal expressions to come 


from a Negro veteran of this past war. To say, however, that 
this book is disappointing is a half statement. Mr. Spencer 
comes out of the war unmoved by the soul-searching and sacri- 
ficial aspects that characterized the recent world struggle. He 


completely disregards the fact that the concept of superior and 


inferior people is the basic concept of fascism. © Throughout 
Mr. Spencer’s book this strain is apparent. Whether or not 
this is intentional is hypothetical. For instance, Mr. Spencer 
_ tells us that full democracy has not been realized in this 
_ country because all of the people are not capable of under- 
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standing and appreciating democracy. Elsewhere, the author 
points with pride to the cultural and intellectual appeal of the 
National Association for the Advancement of Colored People, 
and submits that it does not receive the support that its pro- 
gram merits because the Negro masses lack initiative and social 
awareness. One perceives here a divisive technique very apparent 
in the early 1930’s. This philosophy attributed leadership 
ability to a sparse talented tenth of the Negro population. 
The very effective role of the Negro soldier in the many 
phases of war activity, both unskilled and skilled, gives the lie 
to this philosophy. Leadership can and does emerge whenever 
a crisis occurs without respect to specific numerical quotients. 

In his discussion of the Negro veteran, Mr. Spencer con- 
siders the utilization of Negro troops in mixed divisions an 
experiment, and mildly accepts the experiment as successful. 
It is surprising to me that Mr. Spencer should have doubted 
the ability of his own people when their history has been so 
rich with precedents. I recall how convincing and how moving, 
the film the Negro Soldier was. It connected, for those of us 
who wanted to see it, a pattern displaying the inner desire for 
freedom, of not only students and artists, but factory workers 
and chattel slaves. Myr. Spencer has lost all of the drama and 
poignancy of that moment in which Negro soldiers gave up all 
rank to ‘‘join their white comrades, who wanted to share vic- 
tory with them.’’? This historic and memorable ‘‘experiment”’ 
has left only doubt and confusion in Mr, Spencer’s mind. As 
I have noted before, the author throughout the book accepts 
the concept of the Negro as a second-class American citizen. 
All of the old clichés are evident. He advocates more NEGRO 
businesses, assures our white citizens that Negroes do not 
desire social equality, but ‘‘desire only that you do not intrude 
upon his hearthstone if you want members of his race to honor 
yours.”? Mr. Spencer denies that Negroes in the South and 
North are one in their desire for complete equality, and even 
though he accepts the fact that racial ghettos are always 
sooner or later accompanied by certain undesirable features such 
as slaughterhouses, ugly warehouses, etc., he serves as the 
spokesman for the southern Negro and asserts that they do not 
wish to live in mixed communities but prefer rather to live 
alone. 


This book, in my opinion, has made no worthwhile contribu- 


tion to our sincere understanding of the minority problem in 
America. As it makes no contribution it is of little value. 
Few will agree with Mr. Spencer in his statement that the 


Negro soldier ‘‘has come to realize that the race problem is. 
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an inevitable part of his life... Even fewer will agree 
that political agitation on the part of the Negro results only 
in a small number of temporary achievements. Most will 
agree, however, that this book, in that it is published by a 


reputable and well-known firm, in that it is the recipient of an — 


award for the best non-fiction work by a member of the armed 
forces, can and will have a very negative effect on people 
who are vitally concerned with understanding the wants and 
desires of minority groups in this country and throughout the 


world. It is for this reason that the book must and should be 
The problem must be restated to make it obvious 


answered. 
that the ‘‘Four Freedoms’’ must be applied to our Negro 


people at home, as well as to the subject and oppressed people | 


abroad. There is no confusion as to what the Negro wants. 
There is no question of ‘‘degree’’ of equality involved. It is, 
despite Mr. Spencer’s assertion to the contrary, a problem for 
the total American conscience. 


citizens irrespective of race, creed or color. 


the American 


for working harmony and internal peace. A Negro’s faith. in _ 


/ 


America is the faith of all her citizens who believe that 
true to her people is the only way of being true to herself, 
df af eer Fae Wg 2 


who. simimn 


It is simply the assurance and — 
reaffirmation of rights guaranteed under our constitution to all — 
i It is the recogni-— 
tion of the fact that through the utilization of all the skills of 
people we will acquire that unity that makes 


